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From the Leisure Hour. 
The Lessons of Biography. 
A LECTURE FOR WORKING MEN, 
Have any of you ever been in that busy 


been found impracticable to spin the cotton | 


into sufficiently hard twist to make it useful 
for this purpose, The exportation of our 
cotten goods increased, however, about the 
year 1760, and the demand exceeded the sup- 
ply. ‘This circumstance roused the mind of 
Arkwright, and led him to think, that if a 
more expeditious method of weaving cotton 
could be devised, the greatest advantage would 
| be gained by the increased production of an 
article that was required in greater quantities 
than hitherto could be attained, owing to the 
circumstance that the thread had been slowly | 
spun by means of the distaff and spindle. At 
this juncture, Arkwright and the clockmaker 
|laid their heads together, It is a great thing | 
for clever and ingenious heads to be laid toge- | 
ther! The electric spark lies hidden and 





was fairly established and brought into gene- 
ral use. The merit of it was, no doubt, claim- 
ed by other parties, and Mr. Arkwright had 
to contend with many competitors, and to 
protect himself in the possession of his patent- 
ed rights in a course of lengthened litigation ; 
but these were at length securely and perma- 
nently vindicated. 

Without entering farther, however, into the 
details of Arkwright’s history and future 
career, we would only remark, that this meri- 
torious man was the person who really almost 
created a new branch of national industry, 
and called into existence the great cotten world 
that now flourishes in Britain, and all those 
grand cotton lords who make such a noise 
and figure in it! But without alluding further 
to this, | would hold up Arkwright as a strik- 


seat of maritime trade—the town of Liverpool? | concealed until it is brought out by means of | ing example of the truth, that in no case should 
From whence come all those stately vessels, | some other force or agent, that is brought to temporary or even repeated disappointments 
which are every day arriving in the River| act upon it. The fire leaps forth only when | unnerve or knock down a man, and that with 
Mersey, on which it is situated? They come | the flint and the steel have had their heads | comprehensiveness and reach of mind, united 
from all parts of the world; but chiefly from| sharply laid together! So it is as to the mu-| with determination and perseverance, one 


the western hemisphere beyond the Atlantic, 
or from India. And what is contained in those 


| . - . | 
tual action of human minds. | 
Arkwright and the cleckmaker having as | 


may, by God’s blessing, attain almost any- 
thing that he aims at, and to which, by the 


bulky bales which they are discharging from | we said, laid their heads together, constructed | full exercise of his powers, he is really com- 
the ships, and hoisting up into those huge in the parlour of the dwelling-house of the|petent. Judge not according to early outward 


warehouses that stand all around? It is the 
invaluable article of cotton, And whither are 
those huge wagons about to transfer those 
countless bags of cotton that are piled upon 
them, high in the air?’ They are on the 
way to the railway stations, Off they go to 
Manchester and Bolton, and other manufac- 
turing towns in the county of Lancaster, and 
to all other places in the kingdom where 
cotton goods are manufactured, 
you say, low are these goods manufactured? 
Listen, and you shall hear, 

A child of the name of Richard Arkwright, 
was born of poor parents, in the town of Pres- 
ton, in the year 1732, He was the youngest 
of thirteen children, and had very little educa- 
tion. He was bred to the trade of a barber, 
and continued at this occupation till he was 
thirty years of age. Then he became an 
itinerant dealer in hair, collecting and selling 
it to the wig-makers, He gained the charac- 
ter of keeping a better article than others—a 
great secret in the success of any tradesman 
—and he had discovered a superior way of 
dyeing it. His acquaintance with this little 


And tell us, | 


| master of the Grammar-school at Preston, the | 
| model of a machine for spinning cotton. But 
|such was the importance even at this period, 
| of so apparently insignificant an individual as 
| Arkwright, and such too his poverty, that a 
general parliamentary election coming round, | 
his friends had to get him a new suit of clothes | 
‘in which he might appear in giving his vote | 
at the poll. 

Rumours became rife of an attempt to intro- 
duce the manufacture of cotton cloth by ma- 
|chinery; and the jealousy of those who, in 

Lancashire earned their bread by the old 
method of spinning, was awakened. So Ark- 
wright and the clockmaker retired to Notting- | 
|ham, and again laid their heads together. 
_And having so far advanced in the construc- 
| tion of their machinery, as to think that it might 
fairly be tried, they applied for the necessary 
supply of capital to Messrs, Wright, bankers 
|in that town—a house of great respectability, 
| wate yet exists. ‘These gentlemen like all 
prudent and sensible bankers, kept their eye 
upon the parties; and after a little time dis- 





| continued their advances to a pair of men who 


appearances. No river is deepest at the foun- 


|tain, nor is there any country where the sun 


shines hot at the peep of day. 

It is won Jerful what coincidences sometimes 
occur in the economy of an all-pervading 
Providence, and how men of mark, destined 
to wield a mighty power on the condition of 
the world, occasionally arise, and almost 
simultaneously. 

Four years alter Arkwright was born, there 
was also brought into being, in the town of 
Greenach, an individual who was destined to 
be the instrument of as great an improvement 
in the condition of society as any one who had 
preceded him. 

James Watt was the first fully to apprehend 
the expansive power of steam, and the great 
and important purposes to which, when acting 
in a close vessel, it might be applied. He 
had great disadvantages in his youth, particu- 
larly from the delicacy of his health, which 
made his attendance at school very irregular, 
but a compensation for which was found in his 
extraordinary application to his private studies, 
We find him at the age of eighteen, an appren- 


piece of chemistry paved the way for the ex- | seemed little better than a couple of ingenious, | tice in London to a mathematical instrument 


ercise of the inventive faculty. 


attempt to discover the perpetual motion, he' 


became acquainted with a clockmaker at War- 
rington, ‘The manufacture of cotton cloths, 
though it had been practised in England for 
many years, was still carried on in a very 
limited way. ‘The weli of the web alone was 
made of cotton; the warp or longitudinal 
threads of the cloth being of linen—it having 


mistakes, as well as other people ! 


In a vain’ but sanguine and penniless adventurers. Even| maker; a few years after, settled in the same 
the most cautious bankers may make great | line in the college of Glasgow, enjoying the 


society of the discoverer of the principle of 


The case was taken up, however, by a re-| latent heat, and other eminent men; shortly 


spectable stocking-weaver, of the ominous | after this, entering on the profession of a gen- 
name of Need, who entered into partnership |eral engineer; and it was while employed in 
with Arkwright, by whom first one patent, | repairing the model of an engine, that the idea 
for his machine was taken out, and then a|of the power of steam took full possession of 
second in a different town, tli tne mvention| his mind. [Conclusion next week. 
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“Report of the Indian Department. 


(Concluded from page 156.) 


The negotiations provided for by a late} 
act of Congress with the Camanches, Kioways, 
and other Indians on the Arkansas river, have 
been necessarily postponed until the ensuing | 
Spring. It will then be expedient to make 
them parties to the treaty of Fort Laramie, or 
to one containing similar provisions. 

At an early period in the last summer, the 
agent for the Indians in Utah undertook, with 
the approbation of the Governor of the Terri- 
tory, an expedition to the various tribes there- 
in occupying the region west of the Great 
Salt Lake. The thoroughfare of travel to 





California and Oregon passes through their | 
country, and the object of the expedition was 
to prevent a recurrence, if possible, of numer- 
ous and often fatal collisions between the emi- 
grants and Indians. It seems to have been 
eminently successful, as no murders or robbe- 
Ties are reported to have been committed by 
these Indians during the present year. 
give some idea of the immense travel along | 
this route, and the consequent importance of| 
conciliating the Indians, the agent states that 
in returning to Salt Lake, he passed on each 
of several days as many as three hundred! 
wagons, 

Some timely and efficient measures for the 
proper disposition and management of the In- | 
dians in California are of pressing importance 
to all concerned. ‘The difficulties in which | 
the subject is involved are the more embar- 
rassing in consequence of the abortive efforts 


To | -~ 











The present seems to be an appropriate oc- 
easion for calling the atte:tion of Congress to 


| certain treaty siipulations with various at w 


| tribe 's, which the government, for a number of 
years, has failed toexecute. In consideration 
of the cession of their lands to the United 
States, by the Sioux of the Mississippi, the 


| Sacs and Foxes of Mississippi and Missouri, 


the Winnebagoes, Delawares, Osages, loways, 
Creeks and Stockbridges, it was stipulated on 
the part of the government, that certain sums 
should be paid to said tribes, amounting in the 
aggregate to $2,396,000; and that the same 
should be invested in safe and profitable stocks, 
yielding an interest of not less than five per 
cent. per annum. Owing, however, to the 
embarrassed condition of the treasury, it was 
deemed advisable by Congress, in lieu of mak- 
ing the investments, to appropriate from year 
to year a sum equal to the annual interest at | 
five per cent. on the several amounts required | 
to be invested. On this account the govern- | 
ment has already paid from its treasury $1,- 
742,240, a sum which is now equal to two- 
thirds of the principal, and will, in a few 
years, be equal to the whole, if the practice 
of appropriating the interest shall be continu- 
ed, As there is no limitation to the period of 
these payments, such a policy indefinitely 
pursued, would prove a most costly one to the 
government. At the end of every period of | 
twenty years it will have paid from the public | 
treasury, by way of interest, the full amount | 
of the stipulated investments, But such, it 
must be presumed, was never the intention of | 
Congress. Nothing but necessity could justi- 


C 7 
ally appropriated on account of these treaty 














obligations is $178,280. By investing these 
amounts in safe stocks, yielding five per cent., 
ihe government may be relieved for all time 
to come from the necessity of making these 
annual appropriations, and the question cer. 
tainly deserves to be considered whether a 
disposition in part of the large surplus in the 
public treasury can be made in any way so 
free from constitutional or other objections. 
The want of uniformity in our Indian trea. 
lies is a source of much confusion and embar. 
rassment, ‘They have been made from time 
to time to meet the emergency of particular 
occasions, and without reference to system or 
general principles. They, however, constitute 


jan oe part of the supreme law of the 


land, and there are peculiar reasons why they 
should be carried faithfully into effect. But 
| this it is extremely difficult to do, in conse- 
|quence of their discordant and multifarious 
ase The whole code, if such an ano- 
i maly may be so called, is a singular com- 
|pound of crude and cumbrous matter, prolific 
of vexatious questions, and incapable of har- 
monious adjustment. There are no doubt 
many of the tribes with whom new treaties 
could easily be concluded, superseding those 
previously made, and simplifying to a most 
desirable extent all our relations with them. 
A small appropriation would probably be suf- 
ficient for this purpose, and, in my judgment, 
|the money it would cost could not be more 
| beneficially applied. If a large number of 
existing treaties were swept away, and others 
‘substituted in their stead, containing only a 


that have been made to establish fixed and/| fy that body in refusing to make appropria-|few plain, necessary and assimilated provi- 


permanent relations with them. Since the 
rejection of the treaties concluded with a large 
number of the tribes, sufficient information has | 
not been received to justify a confident opinion | 
as to the plan of operations it may be most 
expedient to adopt. ‘To any that has been, or 
can be proposed, plausible objections may, | 
doubtless, be urged; but regarding the policy 
of the rejected treaties as finally abandoned, 
and considering the removal of the Indians 
from the State as impossible, I suggest, as 
worthy of consideration, the plan of forming 
them into two grand colonies, to be suitably 
located, one in the northern and the other in 
the southern portion of the State. Like cir- 
cumstances recommend a like policy in rela- 
tion to the Indians west of the Cascade moun- 
tains, in Oregon. That the plan suggested 
cannot be carried into successful operation 
without the expenditure of large sums of mo- 


ney, is readily conceded ; but what other mea- | “ 


sure adequate to the exigencies of the case is 
free from the same objections? 


better, it is hoped, may yet be devised. In the 


meantime, dogmatism on a subject of such diffi- | 


culty and importance may well be foreborne. 

Due attention has been paid to the prepara- 
tion of the third part of the work respecting 
the Indian tribes of the United States, publish- 


ed under the direction of this bureau, and it! 


will be forthcoming during the approaching 
session of Congress. The ‘edition of the first 
part, intended for distribution to the new mem- 
bers, will be ready for delivery at an early | 
day in the session. | 


Something | 


tions required by the treaties of the govern- 
ment. The cause of the failure to do so in| 
the case of these Indian treaties no longer | 
exists. The public finances are in a prosper- 
ous condition. Instead of fiscal embarrass- 


and one of the vexed questions of the day is, | 
what shall be done with the surplus in the! 
treasury? Considering the premises, it seems 
to be quite clear that so much thereof as may 
be necessary for the purpose should be prom)t- 
ly applied to the fulfilment of our treaty stipu- 
lations, 

But investments on Indian account may, it 
is believed, be wisely extended to other cases 
than those in which they are expressly requir. | 
ed by treaty. If the policy in itself be good, | 
and it has often been sanctioned by the gov-| 
ernment, there appears to be no good reason | 
why it should not be more extensively adopted. 


There is another class of our treaty stipala-| 


tions, by which the government holds in trust | 
for certain Indian tribes $4,344,000. On this | 
trust fund it is bound to pay interest at the 
rate of five per cent.; and by a third class of | 


| like stipulations, it is bound to pay annually, | 


to sundry other tribes, on account of perma- 
nent annuities and permanent provisions, | 
$141,250. For the sake of convenient refer- 
ence and calculations, tabular statements, A, 
B, C, are herewith submitted, exhibiting in a 
connected view all the treaties embraced a 





the foregoing classification, the names of the 


several ‘tribes, and the amounts stipulated to | 
be invested, funded, &c. The amount anu. | 


| sions, serving as models for future treaties, 


and all looking mainly to the concentration 
of the several tribes, to their permanent domi- 
ciliation within fixed and narrow limits, to the 


|establishment of efficient laws for the protec- 
| ment, there is now a redundancy of money, 


tion of their persons and property, and toa 
more judicious administration of the means 
provided for their support and improvement, 
the day would not be distant when the whole 
subject of our Indian affairs would assume a 
lar more consistent and systematic form, pre- 
senting to the eye of the philanthropist and 
Christian, a spectacle no longer cheerless and 
disspiriting, but redolent of consolation, en- 
couragement and hope. 





THE SHELTER. 


The Seventeenth Annual leport of the Asso- 
ciution for the Care of Coloured Orphans. 
Adopted First month 7, 1853. 


The usual period for issuing our Annual 
Report having returned, it seems proper that 
we should present to our friends a brief state- 
ment of our present circumstances ; the design 
and objects of this charity being now so gene- 
| tally known, as to render superfluous much 
enlargement thereon. 

The state of the School, both as regards 
the care and efficiency of the ‘Teachers, and 
the improvement of the Children, will bear a 
favourable comparison with that of former 
years. ‘There are 55 children now in attend- 
ance, from four to ten years of age; and we 
ofien wish, when observing the spirit ‘and ani- 
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mation with which many of them go through] and hold this Legacy as a memorial of the 
their little exercises, that more of our subscri-| confidence of a departed friend, who has, we 
bers and friends would visit Tae Serer. |trust, realized this promise: “ Blessed is he 
We think, that those who sincerely desire the | that considereth the poor, the Lord will deliver 
welfare and elevation, in the scale of huma-|him in the time of trouble :” having also had 
nity, of this oppressed race, would feel a hope | the effect to renew our faith in Him, who of a 
arise, that Aere, however humble our preten-|truth is no respecter of persons. 
sions, some seeds may be sown, that under| In looking over the list of donations it may 
genial influences in future days, will develope | be observed, that several of our kind friends 
in a goodly yield of respectability and useful-| have thought not only of substantial comforts, 
ness; and it is our heartfelt desire, that the | but sympathizing with the feelings of children, 
Lord of the Harvest may incline the hearts|have sought to gratify them by something 
and strengthen the hands of those with whom| pleasant and joyous; part of a gift thus intend- 
their future lot may be cast, to do their part|ed, was appropriated when strawberries were 
faithfully in promoting the work, in season, to the purchase of a sufficient quan- 
We continue to hear from time to time, of|tity for each child to partake of plentifully ; 
instances of the satisfactory conduct of those | and it was a cheering sight to those in attend- 
who have been indentured, that are truly | ance, to witness those little creatures feasting 
comforting to us; though we are sometimes |on this delicious summer fruit. 
disappointed in our hopes with regard to some| We would here also notice the reception of 
of them; we feel, however, that this should |a few specimens of the animal, vegetable and 
not discourage us, remembering the diversity | mineral productions of North Carolina, which 
of character that is common to all human-|were mostly picked up by the “poor little 
kind, Slaves,” and gratefully presented to their 
The general state of health of the children | caretaker, who, however averse to the iniqui- 
has been remarkably good, considering their|tous system of Slavery, under the peculiar 
tender age, and the debilitating effects of early | circumstances of her situation, feels herself 
neglect to which many of them had been ex-| bound to cherish and instruct them. ‘They 
posed ; it was, however, seriously interrupted | are forwarded to us with a request, that ‘ their 
in the winter by small-pox and varioloid—| little brethren and sisters, who have received 
several cases of the former were of the most | from a merciful Providence the priceless. boon 
malignant form, and there were ten cases of|of freedom, may accept the gift; although of 
the latter—and recently scarlet fever made its | little value apart from the recollection, that 
appearance among them; of this disease, there |they are not made by mortal hands.” This 
were 20 cases, most of them mild, though one ‘touching incident has renewedly called forth 
or two were severely affected with it ;—and | our sympathies towards this afllicted portion 
we feel it right to acknowledge, that under of the human family, with un earnest desire, 
the blessing o. Providential care, much is due|that we may be strengthened by Him who 
to the skill and unwearying attention of our |“ hath made of one blood all nations of men,” 
benevolent physician, Dr. Casper Wister, that | to use our feeble efforts to loose the bands of 
they have been carried through these danger- | wickedness, and let the oppressed go free. 
ous diseases, without the occurrence of one ‘The oft-repeated instances of kind feeling 
death. ‘There were, however, three deaths of manifested by our friends, in contributing | 
scrofulous children, followed soun after the a donation in money, or furuishing veget- 
disappearance of small-pox ; the removal one | ables or fruit, thus diminishing the expense 
after another of these little ones was affecting, | of providing for our numerous family, and 
yet we cannot bat view it asa merciful release greatly adding to its comfort, demand our | 
trom a lite of probable sutlering, The drop- gratetul acknowledgments to them: and may 
sical ailectious supervening on scarlet-fever,| we also remember, that which is due to Him, | 
have appeared in some cases,—in one instance who has made them stewards of his bountiful 
seriously affecting the brain—but it is cause gilis, and whose Providential supplies have 
of gratitude that they have all now recovered, never yet failed us in the time of need, 
Throughout these very trying seasons, when - 
there were many days and nights of fatigue) When the last Report was adopted, there | 
and anxious watching, and many laborious were in the House, 














and unpleasant duties to be performed, it was| Children, - - + + + = = 67 
touching to observe the patience, tenderness,| Admitted,(1852,) - - - - 17 
and unremitting care, with which our truly; Apprenticed, - - + + + + 7 
efficient Matron, and her valuable Assistant,! Deceased,- + - + + - + 3 


endured it all; the teachers and other members Remaining, - - - + + + 74 
of the family were also ever ready to do their a 
part, when other duties permitted, | $4 84 
Juhu Pea, a coloured man, whose name his 
beeu on our subscription list for a number of; A Clock.—J. H. Hawes, a resident of our 
years, having latcly deceased, bequeathed usthe village, has just received a patent for a newly 
hall of his esiate, amo.nting to $1477 ; part of invented “ Calendar Clock,” which is, beyond 
this would have been needtul to retain to meet all doubt, a very ingenious and convenient 
the expenses of the past year, had nota kind- article. The clock will run for one year 
ly imteresied friend voluntarily collected the without winding or setting, and, iu addition to 
amount of $750 trom a number of benevolent its value as a correct time-piece, its calendar 
individuals, which relieved us from present exhibits the month, the day of the month, the 
embarrassment, and will evable us to invest’ day of the week, and the year, ‘The machi- 








nery of the clock is simple, and its movements 
are strictly accurate, Its designation of the 
day of the month is surprising. For the 
months having but 30 days it denotes that 
number, and so for 31 days, while for Febru- 
ary it points to only 28, ‘except for leap-year 
29.” We understand the inventor and two 
other gentlemen of our village intend immedi- 
ately to enter upon the manufacture of these 
clocks upon a large scale. There is money 
in the invention, and we are glad our citizens 


are entering on the project.—ZJthaca (N. Y.) 
Dem. 


a: 


Ancient Mines on Lake Superior, 


The Lake Superior region of America is 
richer than any other region of the world in 
copper. It is not many years ago since these 
rich seams of copper were discovered, and 
with our knowledge of the Indian’s character, 
and our entire ignorance of the history of 
the past, in respect to the inhabitants of 
Northern America, it was supposed that our 
modern discoveries of these minerals were the 
first ever made by mortal mea. The huge 
mounds scattered over our country have left 
traces behind them of a race long since 
passed away, but in a more striking manner 
have evidences of that race been recently 
brought to light in the discovery of ancient 
mines, tools, &c., in the Lake Superior re- 
gion. In 1848, the first of these old mines 
was discovered, and in it was found a mass 
of pure copper, weighing six tons, which 
had been raised by ancient wedges, and roll- 
ed along the gallery. These ancient mines 
extended over a tract of country one hundred 
miles long, running from N, E. to S. W. 
A great number of ancient tools have been 
found, they all consist of hard stone, with 
single and double grooves for the reception of 
handles, like those now employed by black- 
smiths for holding their wedges. ‘The marks 
of old fires extended everywhere, showing 
that they employed heat in their mining ope- 
rations—by heating the rock first, then cool- 


}ing it quickly with water to soften it—the 


plan for sofiening copper. When did those 
ancient miners work these mines, and who 
were they? ‘Trees of hundreds of years’ 
standing, extend their roots on the surface of 
a soil, which have required ages to accumu- 
late, ever some of their deepest works. We 
have no evidence of who those miners were, 
except by the tools which has been left be- 
hind them; but at one time they must have 


| been numerous, for quite a number of their 


old excavations have been opened up. Is it 
possible that they were the forefathers of the 
present race of Indians! Is it possible; sav- 
age man in all countries is a wreck of former 
civilization, ‘he descendants of the Greeks 
and Romans are not like their forefathers; 
we know them to be wrecks of a former civi- 
lization. ‘I'ribes and men, separated from 
communication and contact with others of 
their species, soon degenerate, and uwindle 
into the savage state, It is, therefore, quite 
possible that the old copper miners of the 
Luke Superior region were the furetathers of 
the present race of Indians. 
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For “TheFriend.” | Elias Hicks, and his sturdy determination to | 
JOHN PARKER. | do as he pleased, and preach what he pleased. ) 
maine ge |The disposition amongst infidels, and half-| trying to keep himself guzet below. 

(Continuation of Thomas Scattergond and his Times.) | infidels, to praise him, his views and his ac-| Labouring faithfully in support of the doc. 
| tions, was manifested on many oceasions. The | trines and discipline of the Society of Friends, 
Continuing faithful to the requirings of his| most remarkable instance perhaps on record, | John Parker soon made himself the object of 
Divine Lord and Saviour, John Parker was’! is to be found in the beginning of an edition|calumny and reproach, Various were the 
found fulfilling the Christian duties of life,|of Paine’s deistical works printed at New)charges brought against him. Now he was 
with charity for others, and close-searching | York. said to be imbecile through a premature failure 
scrutiny over his own actions. He was ad-| [| remember to have heard an anecdote | of his faculties,—now he was superannuated,— 
vanced in years when the difficulties intro-|of a simple-minded country Friend of our|and when the brightness of his intellectual 
duced into the Society of Friends by the un-| Yearly Meeting, showing how he put to silence | powers was too apparent to be denied, he was 
soundness of Elias Hicks, began to arise.|a quick-witted infidel neighbour, whose talents | charged with having altered his doctrine and 
Some of those who were favourable to the' were far superior to his own, and who was| manner of preaching. Many of his auditors had 
new views, or at least were anxious that great | ike most of his class voluble withal. been gradually changed through the warping 





the exigency of the storm required every 
hand on the deck of the ship, should be found 


(Continued from page 157.) 


During 


latitude in doctrinal belief might be tolerated 
in the Society, endeavoured to enlist John 
Parker as a soldier for their cause. 


| 


the difficulties prior to the Separation, these 
two were thrown together in company with 


They | others, and the infidel was very full in his 


knew his honest-hearted integrity would not} praise of Elias Hicks. The Friend could not 


lead him to suspect them of dealing falsely 
with him, and they knew also that his feelings 


| 


hear this without showing his dissent, but he 
did not go into argument, wherein he must 


influence of unsound sentiments, and the blind- 
ing effect of partizan feeling, and they were 
no longer capable of judging righteous judg- 
ment. The change which had taken place in 
their own positions, made them feel that they 
were not as near him as formerly, and self- 


were keenly alive to the wrongs and oppres-| needs have been worsted by his nimble-tongued | love would naturally lead them to attribute the 
sion of others, and they ventured by misrep-| opponent. He did better. ‘Art thou not a| movement from the Truth to have been made 
resentation and unfounded assertions to make| believer in [om Paine?” he asked. “ Yes,” | by him. 

him believe that the elders in Philadelphia| returned the other quickly and sharply, as if| The Separation at last came. Those who 
were seeking to persecute with high-handed| he felt himself brought into an awkward posi-| had left the principles of the Society of Friends, 
cruelty, Elias Hicks, who was a sound, old-| tion before his neighbours, and was somewhat | with many simple-hearted ones not delective 
fashioned Quaker. It was asserted that the | irritated, “* What has that to do in the busi-|themselves in doctrine, but who were linked 
quarrel of the elders with Elias, did not spring | ness?” ‘ Why,” rejoined his slow-spoken| by sympathy, and party feeling, with those 
from his doctrine, but because he would not | antagonist in his quiet, methodical manner, | who were, set up a new society for themselves, 
bow down to their dictates, nor submit to their | jf thou art a believer in ‘Tom Paine, thy | Fresh exercise and labour now fell upon John 
control, John was an ardent lover of peace praise of Elias Hicks is no great credit to| Parker and other concerned Friends. ‘Though 








in religious Society, and was disposed to think | him,” 


well of his neighbours, and of others. 


He | he felt it so. 


The infidel was completely foiled, and 
He knew the remark of his an- 


| far advanced in years, he was zealous in his 
Master’s cause, advocating the Truth with 


was evidently influenced for a short time by | tagonist, would be deemed a sel{-cvident truth | clearness, and administering reproof with dis- 


the statements he had received, and knew not | by those who heard it. 


It was a realization 


how to reconcile the actions attributed to his|/of the declaration of the apostle, that God 
Friends in Philade\phia, with the high opinion | « hath chosen the foolish things of the world, 
he had heretofore had of their standing in the | to confound the wise.” 


Truth. 


Gut endeavouring to approve himself 
faithful in his own post of duty, he was not! that much of the success of the followers of | 
suffered by his Divine Master to give his) Elias Hicks, in spreading a partizan feeling in| 
strength to that which was secking to lay|the Society in his favour, sprang out of secret) for business. 


| 


John Parker often expressed his opinion 


criminating judgment, and at times in a man- 
ner peculiarly his own. During the progress 
of the Separation he went to Bradford to 
jatiend the Mouthly Meeting there. When the 
first meeting was over, the Hicksites remained 
in the house, and Friends finding they would 
not peaceably go out, adjourned the meeting 


The members who acknow- 


waste the precious doctrines of the Gospel, the| misrepresentation made use of by many of ledged the old Yearly Meeting, and ancient 
Divinity of the Lord Jesus Christ, and his|them. On one occason he said, “ This spirit | doctrincs of the Society, then withdrew, leav- 


propitiatory sacrifice for the sins of the world. 
The great doctrine of faith in the Lord Jesus 


Christ, had lung been dear to him, and he; 
could rest his hope of salvation in no other| 
name or thing, than in the Lamb of God | 
which taketh away the sin of the world. His! 


first sermon had been in these words, ‘ Have 
faith in God; and he bad many times been 


led afterwards to hold forth and enforce the! 


language of the blessed Saviour which he 
spake to his disciples, “ Ye believe in God, 
believe also in me.” 

When he found what efforts were making 
in many places to overthrow the faith of the 
unwary in the authenticity of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and in many points of doctrine which 
he had always most surely believed, he was 
greatly tried. He saw that a libertine spirit 
was abroad, and that the way was fast prepar- 
ing for infidelity, with an open face to appear 
amongst the people. In no part of the Yearly 
Meeting of Philadelphia were so many mem- 
bers prepared for the doctrines of ‘Thomas 
Paine, as within the limits of the Western 
Quarterly Meeting. Individuals of that stamp, 
took an active part in crying out against 
the elders of Philadelphia, and in advocating 


was like a serpent in the grass, biting our 
heels before we knew it.” 

He now was led to exert himself against the 
spreading of this spiril, and also against a spirit 
manifested by some and advocated with great 
earnestness, to keep quiet, and take no part. 
This was then the cry of many who were de- 


parting, or had departed from the truth of 
| Jesus, and who, to say the least against them, 
were not amongst those who would ‘contend | 
'earnestly for the faith.” 
| person of this class being at a meeting where 


John was, undertook to preach against people 
being zealous in the difficulties in which the 
Society was involved. He urged his hearers 


|to be quiet, to attend to their own business, 


and finally warned them not to put to sea in 
a storm. When he was done, John spoke 
out, “ But what if we are caught at sea in 
a storm! No skulking below deck then, 
Friends,” ‘This brief text contains in it much 
wholesome admonition for all times in which 





the church is in diliiculty through the un- 
soundness of its members. Whoever seeks 
to withdraw himself trom his portion of ser- 
vice and suffering, is as surely skulking from 
his duty, as the sailor would be, who, when 


On one occasion, a| 


\ing those attached to lias Hicks and his 
views, seated in the house. John Parker re- 
mained among them with his head down, 
apparently not conscious of what had occurred. 
At last he looked up, and scanning the few 
‘who were left, and who no doubt by this time 
thought he was going to join himself to them, 
| he laid his hand on the gallery rail. He con- 
tinued looking |rom one to another of them 
for a time, and then suddenly exclaiming, 
* Jesus I know, and Paul | know,—but who 
jare ye!” he leit the house, 

As many things were in those days report- 
ed which were not true, an elder of a neigh- 
bouring Quarterly Meeting who had heard the 
above anecdote, asked John Parker if it really 
|happened. John replied very sententiously, 
“It’s a true bill.” 


(To be conikiued.) 


conesadippenes 
“A natural will ploughed up, is the best 
‘soil for producing luxuriant crops.” “ Sow 
to yourselves.” —Hosea x, 12, 
ennai 

‘“* Many are busy about shaking the tree of 
knowledge, and scrambling for the fruit, but 
neglect the tree of Life,” 
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~ Extract—Our passage ‘through life is like 

a journey, wherein are difficulties and snares ; 
and wherein we find many who say they are 
going to the same port, and who think they 
have found out, from longer experience and 
superior wisdom, a better and somewhat dif- 
ferent road ; but when we believe them, and 
make a little trial of their path, how have we, 
with painful steppings to return to our tribu- 
lated pilgrimage. I feel deeply engaged i 
my spirit, that I may, and that we all may, 
look to our standing, not even to the most 
approved instruments for instruction, when 
our application ought to be to the spirit and 


example of our Holy Head and High Priest.— 
S. Grubb. 


For ** The Friend.”’ 
DARK HOURS. 


Oh, my tried soul, be patient! Roughest rinds 
Fold over sweetest fruitage ; heaviest clouds 
Rain the most ample harvests on the fields ; 

The grass grows greenest where the wintry snows 
Have fallen deepest, and the fairest flowers 
Spring from old, dead decay. The darkest mine 
Yields the most flashing jewels from its cell, 
And stars are born of darkness, day of night. 
Oh, my tried soul, be patient! Yet for thee 
Goes on the secret alchemy of life ; 
God the one Giver, grants no boon to earth 
That he withholds from thee; and from the dark 
Of thy deep sorrow shall evolve new light, 
New strength to do and suffer, new resolves, 
Perchance new gladnesses and freshest hopes! 
Oh, there are times when I can no more weep 
That I have suffered ; for I know great strength 
Is born of suffering ; ‘and I trust that still, 
Wrapt in the dry husk of my outer life, 
Lie warmer seeds than ever yet have burst 
From its dull covering; stronger purposes 
Stir consciously within, and make me great 
With a new lift—a life akin to God’s— 
Which I must nurture for the holy skies. 
Help me thou great All-Patient, for the flesh 
Will sometimes falter, and the spirit fail ; 
Add to my human Thy almighty strength, 
When next [ waver; rouse my faith as now, 
That out of darkness I may see great light, 
And follow where it ever leads—to Thee! 

C. M. B. 


For “The Friend.” 


ON A PAINTING OF OUR SAVIOUR. 
Away! mine eyes can never rest 
In peace upon that pictured face ; 
I see no Godhead there impressed ; 
No,—not e’en manhood’s highest grace! 


Yet, blame we not a mortal hand 
For failing, where all can but fail ; 
We only blame the thought, that planned 
For Light Divine, so gross a veil. 


Of dust, like ours, His form was made, 
Cherished on mortal mother’s breast ; 
In lowliest cot His head He laid, 
Or had not where to take His rest. 


We dream not, then, of beauty’s pride, 
In chiselled line, or brilliant hue,— 

Such as, when Art with Nature vied, 
Praxiteles or Phidias drew. 


Apollo’s form might be more fair,— 

Jove’s mountain brow more bold and grand ; 
Far fleeter Hermes’ feet of air,— 

Far swifter Mar’s unsparing hand. 


But Light and Life, and Love and Power,— 
Could hand or tongue their fulness tell? 
No,—though, in vision-gifted hour 
We might before His presence dwell! 


THE FRIEND. 


Back on Faith’ 3 angel pinions borne 


Though we might stand where He has stood ; 
Behold Him comfort all who mourn,— 
Behold His awful solitude! 


Look ye for images of Him 
Not in the painter’s glowing art ;— 
Nor sculptured marble,—cold and dim; 
But in His temple, the pure heart! 


And look upon the holy brow 
Of childhood, for His angel-smile ; 
Or on their lips, who meekly bow 
With grief, and suffer without guile! 


And, let Hope whisper of a day, 
When we shall see Him eye to eye; 
When Pain and Fear have passed away ;— 
Our Home, our Rest—eternally ! 
M. 


EE el 
For ‘The Friend.” 


Dependence upon Divine Protection. 


When our early Friends believed it right to 
renounce the established worship, which then 
prevailed in England, return to the primitive 
faith, and hold forth Christian principles un- 

| contaminated by the corruptions which had 
| been for ages gathering round the church, had 
| they reasoned upon consequences, and per- 
mitted that reasoning to deter them from tak- 
ing a straightforward course, it is evident that 
the great work which was brought about by 
| their undeviating faithfulness, would have been 
entirely frustrated. When the spirit of perse- 
cution had waxed so strong, as not only to 
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to sustain and perpetuate, even to the greatest 
apparent risks and extremities, The question 
at that time, doubtless was, “ not what will be 
the consequence of performing our duty, but 
what our duty is.” They were then concern- 
ed to look to the Lord Jehovah for help, in 
whom is everlasting strength, knowing that 
all power is in Him, that “ He is the same 
yesterday, to-day and forever,” that He alone 
can preserve in every storm, overthrow vast 
armies, and all the powers of the earth, which 
rise up against Him, in His good pleasure ; 
that He can thwart every design of the wick- 
ed, and turn back all the purposes of the un- 
godly, exalt and establish His kingdom of 
righteousness and peace, and confirm and 
strengthen His willing and obedient children, 
till they become as pillars in His holy temple 
which shall go no more out. At that time 
undoubtedly, they realized the supporting pre- 
sence of the true Shepherd of the sheep, and 
felt the force of this language, “ Cursed be 
the man that trusteth in man, and makcth 
flesh his arm, and whose heart departeth from 
the Lord. For he shall be like the heath in 
the desert, and shall not see when good com- 
eth; but shall inhabit the parched places in 
the wilderness, in a salt land and not inhabit- 
ed. Blessed is the man that trusteth in the 
Lord, and whose hope the Lord is. For he 
shall be as a tree planted by the waters, and 
that spreadeth out her roots by the river, and 
| shall not see when heat cometh, but her leaf 









induce the multitude to despise, but even the| shall be green; and shall not be careful in 
rabble to stone and abuse them, in open viola- | the year of drought, neither shall cease from 
tion of every law of order and decency ; while | yielding fruit.” “(Jer. xvii, 5—8.) 

lat the same time they were subjected to long | During times of difficulty in our religious 
and cruel imprisonments, confiscations and all | Society, it is indispeusably necessary for our 
the calamities that an enraged priesthood, and preservation and prosperity, that the eye be 
prejudiced and Liassed tribunals were capable | kept singly directed to the Lord for counsel, 
of entailing upon them; what refuge or source | as it was in those trials which so numerously 
of consolation had they, except “the eternal | attended it in the beginning, that through the 
Rock of ages—that never-lailing Comforter, holy help and direction ot best W isdom, the 


who, when personally on earth, invited those | 
who were weary and heavy laden to come 
unto Him, promising to give them rest? 


the subtle reasoner, who no doubt was busy, 
endeavouring to beguile them of their great 
| reward by trying to insinuate the belief, that | 
| their obstinacy and determined persistence in 
their fanatical course, would bring inevitable | 
ruin upon themselves and their children ; that 
it was not at all likely that comparatively a} 


collegians, who were opposed to them, could | 
stand, when all the powers of the earth ap-| 
peared to be confederated to crush them: that 
it was quite needless to adopt such rigid ob- 
servances, and striking singularities, for there 
were good people amongst all religious deno- 
minations ; and they in their supposed consci- 
entious convictions were entirely infatuated 
and deluded :—had, I say, our beloved ancient 
Friends listened to such insinuations, dressed 
up in a specious tenderness /or their offspring, 
and the regret that their time, means, and op- 
portunities for usefulness, would be so much 
abridged through their wayward, unyielding, 
and stubborn conduct, what would have be- 
come of those precious doctrines and vital tes- 
timonies, which it was their most anxious care 





Had our beloved early Friends listened to| 


few ignorant men, to the number of learned | 


doctrines and testimonies which it is calle “d ou 
2 uphold, may still be consistently maintaiu- 
ed, and charac terize us as a p ople z z:alous of 
good works, and a Society wor hy ot our be- 
loved predecessors in the ‘Truth: that vothing 
lon the earth, nor all the houvour that this 
world delusively offers, may be permitted to 
lallure the spiritually enli; ahtened to abandon 
the only true place of rest “and safe ty. ‘There 
lis nothing to fear as long as there is faithtul- 
ness on our part either to move forward or to 
stand still, as the enlightening Spirit of ‘Truth 
| directs us, no matter how trying the requisi- 
tion may appear. Indeed, our peace and pre- 
servation are dependent upon this course ; but 
on the other hand, the danger is great in re- 
fusing to have our actions governed by the 
Light, because we may think it likely to cir- 
cumscribe our sphere in Society, and render 
us less conspict ious in the world, ‘T'o avoid 
the cross in this, how many involve themselves 
in inconsistency, and are shorn by degrees of 
their spiritual strength, having the eye of the 





mind sorrowlully darkened by admitting the 
reasoner. Here the loss of worldly comlort, 
satisfaction in Society and in their Friends are 
artfully portrayed, and the most dire conse- 
quences are fearfully arrayed before the ima- 
gination to deter them from straightforward 
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steps, and from a clear, comprehensive, and | fourth of those now in active life, anything like | going a gradual change from that time to the 


consistent testimony in the support of our| perfect in orthography. And if this orthogra-| present. 


principles in their primitive purity. 


Every age has made improvements, 
phy be persisted in, there is little ground to) chiefly in the omission of superfluous letters, 


How important then to follow the blessed | hope that four hundred years to come will| These changes, although so many steps to. 


Guide faithfully and fearlessly, not looking at | 


consequences so much, as to Him with confi- 
dence, who can control all events. ‘To fear 
the consequences of doing right, and acting | 
consistently in accordance with the light made 
manifest, more than to disobey or thwart the 
purposes of that blessed Power, which requires 
this obediences of us, is a dangerous condition 
indeed, and one eminently calculated to lower 
us into spiritual poverty and dwarfishness of 
stature, and to involve in the most perplexing 
and inextricable inconsistencies. 

Are we not loudly called upon as a people 
to examine our present standing as with the 
candle of the Lord, and see whether there is 
not some forbidden thing or abomination in 
the sight of the Most High, artfully concealed 
within our camp, by which our strength is 
consumed, till we are unable to stand before 
our enemies? and also to reflect on this lan- 
guage of the dear Master, “* Woe unto you, 
scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye pay 
tithe of mint, and anise, and cummin, and 
have omitted the weightier matters of the law, 
judgment, mercy, and faith: these ought ye 
to have done, and not to leave the other un- 
done.” (Matt. xxiii, 23.) 

State of New York. 


a 





For *‘ The Friend.” 
PHONETICS. 


In writing the article on Phonetics, that ap- | 
peared in * The Friend” of the 22nd ult., no | 
controversy was anticipated, It was hoped | 
that whatever the editors might have to say, 
would be rather to elucidate the subject, than 
oppose it. ilowever, it is geaitying to find 
that such a topic inay be admited into * ‘Phe 
Friend,” under any circumstances, But since 
the editors have made some remarks, calcu- 
lated to prejudice the minds of their readers | 
against an impartial examination of the re- | 
formed spelling, it seems proper to begin this 
article by some reply to their objections, 

First, they say, ‘* We are persuaded there 
are insuperable obstacles to its general intro- 
duction.” Perhaps they have formed their 
conclusion without making themselves fully 
acquainted with the subject. It may be re- 
membered that almost every effort which has 
distinguished the present age, to harness the | 
agencies of nature to the service of man, has, 
at the start, met with a similar reception. But | 
these efforts have been crowned with success, 
and the ridicule of the incredulous has given 
place to admiration. 

Secondly ; they object “that it would make 
bad spellers.” If bad spellers were not alrea- 
dy so common, there would be more ground 
to entertain such fears. Whoever is acquaint- 
ed with the literary attainments of the people 
at large, who have received an education at 
common country schools, know that they are 


witness the difficulty surmounted, Children | wards a truthful spelling, could never bring us 
of good or ordinary talents, trained with care | to the desired results, so long as we were try- 
at our best schools, do indeed sometimes be-| ing to represent 40 elementary sounds with 
come good spellers, But the great mass of but 26 characters. This feature of our 
pupils scarcely aspire to such high attainments, | alphabet is a difficulty of no very recent dis- 
The first class approach the point of perfec. | covery. We have on record, an attempt 
tion after years of persevering toil. But to; made as far back as 1569, to introduce a bet. 
the latter, with little encouragement, and mul-/|ter system: 200 years later, Dr. Franklin 
tiplied difficulties, such proficiency is simply | took up the same subject. Had it not been 
impossible. No one need fear that the intro-|that his attention was called from making 
duction of phonetic spelling will make the pre-| books to the affairs of state, he might have 
sent state of things worse than it is. But it} wrought out for us a spelling reform worthy 
will come in course again to refer to this of his exalted character. A few years alter- 
subject, in treating of the introduction of the| wards, Sir William Jones recommended an 
new system into this country. universal phonetic method of spelling. Since 

The history of our present orthography is|then a number of persons independent of each 
a little curious. During a series of years| Other, have proposed a radical change in our 
afier the Norman conquest of Great Britain, orthography, ‘These have been chiefly per- 
the only languages in use among the literary | Sons more or less obscure; but among them 
portion of the inhabitants of that country, | We have the name of Sir John Herschell. The 
were the French and Latin. The former of| Schemes of most of these persons have either 
these was spoken among the nobility ; the latter | mot been prosecuted, or have died with their 
was the language of books, Among the peas-| authors. Although their objections to Ro- 
antry, the descendants of the ancient Britons, | manic spelling were well founded, they pro- 





| the corresponding parts of speech, 
ferent writers who sprung up, exhibited an} 





generally bad spellers, Four hundred years 
of progressive improvement in the instruction 
of children in the literature of the English 
tongue, have failed to make more than one- 


the old English language was spoken. But 
this language was nowhere to be found in 
books. Consequently, its spelling, if ever it 
had been spelled, was lost. 
time, as the rude peasantry cultivated the arts 
of peace, poetical geniuses arose among them ; 
who conceived the idea of fixing their thoughts 
on paper. But how were they to be repre- 
sented? ‘The Roman alphabet, which applicd 
to the Latin tongue is tolerably efficient, was 
the one that fell into their hands, It was not 


| their particular study to devise a correct sys- 


tem of orthography, but merely to commit 


their current ideas to paper as best they could. | 


They tried to make the Roman alphabet serve 
their purpose. 


re as paints 
supply the deficiency, ‘These combinations 
were arbitrary, bearing but little relation to 


The dil- 


endless diversity of spelling, and even the 
same writer was (in orthography) very incon- 
sistent with himself. English spelling was a 
Babel of confusion, and might have been so 
still, had not the art of printing come to its 
rescue, 


hands of the printers, ‘The members of this 
cralt were few in those days, and were proba- 
bly among the best educated of their times. 
In setting their types, they found it next to 
impossible to follow the heterogeneous spelling 
of the scribes. 
theirown, Retaining the sense of the writers, 
they discarded their orthography. ‘l'hese 
printers fixed the standard spelling of English 
literature, and this is the spelling we tind in 
the books of Chaucer, Spenser, and other au- 
thors of the 14th and 15th centuries, 

Perhaps it is not now known to what extent 
their pronunciation differed from ours, but we 
know that our orthography has been under- 


But in process of 


But taking only 26 letters to} 
represent 40 elementary sounds, they were! 
obliged to resort to combinations of letters to! 


In converting these rude manuscripts | 
‘into books, they had to pass through the 


‘They adopted a spelling of 


duced nothing to take its place that met with 
public approbation. With the respective merits 
of their plans we are not acquainted. _ 

| Some time within the past twelve years, Dr, 


| Comstock, of Philadelphia, has brought to no- 


| tice an alphabet that might have served our 


purpose. In the course of his vocation as a 
| teacher of elocution, he has been accustomed 
to use the 40 elementary sounds of the [ng- 
lish tongue, represented as best he could with 
the 26 Roman letters, Hence he had only to 
‘adopt new characters instead of his combina- 
tions, to form a complete phonetic alphabet. 
But about two years previous to this, an alpha- 
bet made its appearance in Kagland, rather 
betier adapted to our wants, ‘I'his was the 
production of Isaac Pitman and A. J. Ellis ; 
and inasmuch as it appears now to be work- 
ing its way into general use, it may be proper 
to give a more particular account of it, 

| | Remainder wext week. | 





The Liberian Republic has recently made 
‘another purchase of territory—the Casso 
jcountry, which immediately adjoins the Gal- 
|lenas region on the north. By those who are 
acquainted with the subject, this is treated as 
;}a very important acquisition, inasmuch as 
jonly a very small strip of land bordering on 
|the Sherbro river remains to be purchased in 
| order to extend the northern boundary of the 
republic to the She-Bar. 
said, soon be acquired. 

The Liberia iferald complains of the ne- 
glect of the U. 8, Congress to establish a line 
of steamers to Monrovit, and of the omission 
of the U.S. Administration to recognize the 
indepennence of the Republic. ‘Tne Herald 
observes : 

*‘ Indeed, there is but little probability of 
either of these subjects engaging the attention 
of the President aud his Cabinet, or Congress, 
until the Presidential election is over, We 


‘This tract will, it is 
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are assured that President Filmore and Mr.| 
Secretary ‘Vebster are highly f:vourable to) 
the recognition of Gileria, and will not, at the 
proper time, hesitate to acknowledge her. 
The President is known to have said to Mr. 
Webster—‘ we must acknowleds2 the inde- 
pendence of Liberia.’ ” 





HOUSE OF INDUSTRY, 


Report of the Female Society of Philadelphia, 
Sor the Relief and Employment of the Poor, 
No. 70 North Seventh street. 


In presenting ourselves again before our 
subscribers, we feel that there is little of im- 
portance to engage their attention, The same 
unvarnished recital of relief administered, and 
hearts gladdened by the benefits of our time- 
honoured Institution, might again be repeat- 
ed, save that each year adds fresh instances | 
of the advantages derived from our humble| 
efforts ; the widow and the forsaken one, re- 
count with tears of gratitude, the blessings 
enjoyed under its protecting roof; and the fa-| 
therless can recall with pleasure the recollec- 
tion of the many hours spent beneath its fos- 
tering care ;—the aged and infirm welcome | 





The feeble health of our Matron, Ann 
Burns, made it advisable that a season of 
relaxation should be given her, which has 
proved very beneficial, and we feel thankful 
that we can still avail ourselves of her very 
efficient services in the Store, and in superin- 
tending the domestic arrangements of the 
establishment. 

The Society would gratefully acknowledge 
many very acceptable donations, amongst 
them, the sum of $100 from the * Citizens’ 
Fund,” which was appropriated in comfort- 
ables, &c., thus eliciting the heartfelt thanks 
of many suffering families ; also the handsome 
gift of fifty pounds of Arrow Root from B, J. 
& J. L. Crew, which was freely used by the 
inmates of the Nursery during the winter, and 
the remainder has been handed out through 
the summer, much to the relief of many little 
sufferers. At the same time the Society feels 
under great obligations to Dr. J. J. Levick, 
for his kindness in proffering professional ser- | 
vices to the invalids in our Nursery, and for| 
his attention in vaccinating many women and | 
children, whose exposure seemed to make it} 
necessary. 

During the winter of 1851-52, the “* House | 
of Industry” was open from the 16th of} 


Beware of seeming truths that grow on the 
roots of error. 
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We would ask the attention of our readers 


| to the Reports of the Shelter for Coloured Or. 


phans, and the House of Industry, institutions 
that are well known to them, and present 
strong claims for their patronage and support. 





The following account has been handed to 
us by a Friend, and is in the handwriting of 
J. Harrison. As both the Friends have been 
gathered to the just of all generations, there 
can be no objection to its publication, and we 
think it will deeply interest most of our read- 
ers who knew Ann Jones when in this coun- 
try. 


John Harrison’s last interview with his dearly 
beloved friend Ann Jones, of Stockport, a 
few days before her decease, 


Went over to Stockport to see for the last 


with delight the re-opening of its friendly | Twelfth month to the 19th of Third month—|time our much loved friend Ann Jones. I 





doors ; to such as these all our actions are of| in that time the work completed in the estab- | found her lying upon a couch by her bedside, 
the deepest interest, and to you are we in-|lishenent, amounted to 307 sheets—300 pillow | and apparently very near the close of life. 
debted, in a measure, under a kind Providence,|cases, and 687 garments—besides quilting |She seemed to have a concern on her mind to 
for the means which enable us to continue our 248 comfortables—12 bed quilts, and 38) say a few words to me, but was so weak, and 


labours in this field of usefulness. | skirts. 


Plain sewing and quilting, &c., are) 


her breathing so difficult, that Sarah Horner 


The severity of the last winter caused an executed on reasonable terms, and the Society | (her faithful companion and long-proved friend) 


increased number of applications to be made, solicit further patronage from the friends of| had to fan her while she spoke, 


and a larger number of women and children | 
partook of the privileges of the Institution than | 
during any previous season. ‘The feelings of| 
the Committee were often aroused in sympa-| 
thy, by the recitals of suffering and distress 
which they were unable to relieve—the wth 
commodations and funds of the Society pre- 
venting further admissions. 

The Standing Committee, whose arduous 
duty it is to visit the abode of each applicant | 
for admission, often find great need of the ne- 
cessaries of life in the wretched homes to 
which they are thus introduced, and these 
wants are to a certain extent supplied from 
the funds of the lnstitution ; likewise relief, in 
groceries and clothing, has been administered 
to a number of infirm aged persons,—not em- 
ployed at the House,—as circumstances have 
required. The extreme destitution of many 
of the applicants, made it necessary for the 
Society to furnish complete suits of clothing, | 
before they were suitable objects for the 
Work-room, ‘The Committee report the dis-| 
tribution of 482 garments, and 137 pairs of 
boots and shoes amongst them; this unusual 
demand, will in a great measure, limit our 
means for this season; but we feel embolden- 
ed to believe, that He whose watchful Eye 
has been over us, dispensing blessings upon 
our feeble efforts from the earliest foundation 
of our Society, will still preserve in the hearts 
of the friends of this Institution a kindly inter- 
est in its welfare—and are encouraged to 
hope, that each year we may be able to pre-| 
sent to you a satisfactory report of the funds | 
entrusted to our care, 


the establishment. 

“The Society” refer the subscribers to the | 
accounts of the Treasurer for information re- | 
lative to the receipts and expenditures for the | 
past year, | 





Historic Coins.—In excavating, or enlarg- 
ing the warm baths of Visarello, near the 
north-west shore of Lake Bracciano, in Italy, 
the workmen discovered a great collection of 
ancient Roman coins, and a few silver goblets, 
‘These coins are supposed to have been thrown 
into the bath as offerings to the gods, from the 
guests, The silver cups are particularly in- 
teresting, as they contain inscriptions in col- 
umns, of the names of all the stations, or 
resting places for travellers from Cadiz to 
Rome, with the distances between them. A 
full account of these treasures is to be pub- 
lished by a professor in Rome, 





The Fruits of a Half Century.—Fifty 
years ago steamboats were unknowo—now 
there are 3000 afloat on American waters 
alone. In 1800 there was not a single rail- 
road in the world—now there are 10,000 
miles in the United States, and about 22,000 | 
in America and England. Half a century 
ago it took some weeks to convey news from 
Washington to New Orleans—now not as 
many seconds as it then did weeks, Fifty | 
years ago the most rapid printing-press was | 


In the low 
depth of humility and se/f-abasedness, she 
said :— 

‘“‘[ am very low and poor in spirit, and very 
weak—almost finished. 
my own. If I might be a doorkeeper in the 
house of my Lord, it is all | ought to expect ; 
and more than I deserve; but | trust in the 
mercy and power of my God. I have hope, 
and the apostle said we are saved by hope. 

**| have been followed by Divine Goodness 
all the days of my life—from my youth to old 
age have [ been followed by His unmerited 
love and mercy; and [| trust in the power and 
goodness of my Lord.” 

“Our poor Society! oh how I feel for our 
poor and tribulated Society! But we must 
have patience and confidence in Him who is 
mighty, and who will deliver to the uttermost 
all who put their trust in Him.” 

She then asked me a few questions relative 


to the state of things amongst us: and I think 


she spoke of our having to be silted—sified 
as from sieve to sieve. She said a few more 
precious words, but became so exhausted, that 
Sarah Horner beckoned me to retire ; to which 
the dear invalid objected, 

On taking my hand [or the last time in this 
world, she said, ‘* Farewell—my love to thy 
wife and family’"—and raising her voice— 
“Farewell in the Lord! Keep the Truth, 
and the Truth will keep thee.” 

She died in six days after, viz., on the 14th 


worked by hand power—now steam prints | of Fourth month, (1846). 


20,000 papers an hour on a single press. 
Now is a great fellow, but will be much bigger 
half a century hence. 


We take from the National Era, the follow - 
ing statement, which we think brings home to 


| have nothing of 


° 
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the feelings, one of the dreadful features of the 
system of Slavery, far more forcibly than any 
fictitious scene could possibly do. It is enough 
to mantle the cheek with the blush of shame, 
to think that such acts are perpetrated in our 
land of boasted freedom and knowledge ; still 
more to arouse honest indignation to see the 
truckling politicians of the free States attempt- 
ing to lead them by legislative acts into a real 
though indirect support of the system, under 
the pretext of promoting fraternal feelings be- 
tween the different members of the Union. 


“Sale of Slaves in Washington. 


“ Piano Forte, Household and Kitchen Furni- 
ture, Negro Boy, Horses, Harness, Carry- 
all, Carts, Furming Utensils, §c., at 
Auction.—On Saturday morning, Decem- 
ber 11, at 11 o'clock, in front of the Auction 
Rooms, I shall sell without reserve , §c., §c., 
at twelve o’clock— 


One Negro Boy, 18 years of age. 
Also, a Negro Girl. 

3 horses, saddles, bridles, and harness. 
Carryall, 2 carts, wheelbarrow. 

Hay rake, 2 ploughs, cultivator. 

Hay cart, lot of farm harness, &c, 


Terms, cash. Jas. C. McGuire, 
Auctioneer. 


“The above advertisement appeared in the 
National Intelligencer for several days prior 
to the sale. Pursuant thereto, a crowd col- 
lected at the corner of Pennsylvania avenue 
and Tenth street, on Tuesday morning. After 
the sale of horses, cows, and farming utensils, 
the human cattle were put up, viz.: a boy 
years old, and a girl years old. 
On putting up the boy, the auctioneer said 
that he would give any man $25 if he would 
relieve him of the disagreeable duty of selling 
those children. No one offering to relieve 
him, he proceeded to sell them. He stated 








that he was informed that the boy was restrict- | 


ed to the District, which he believed was the 
fact; that the boy was deaf, had a running in 


his head, and was an invalid; that he was the} 
pet of his mother, who was present, in great | 
distress, and desired, as did also the relatives 


of the family to whom he belonged, not to be 
separated from him. ‘These children were 
part of the estate of Jesse Brown, deceased, 
late proprietor of * Brown’s Hotel;” and it 
was known that Marshall Brown (one of the 
heirs) was present for the purpose of buying 
the boy, if sold at a reasonable price, that he 
might not be separated from his mother, The 
bidding commenced, and he was struck off to 


THE FRIEND. 


So the $25 was paid over, and the poor trem- INDIAN CIVILIZATION. 
bling boy was delivered to Mr. Brown. A well-qualified female teacher is wanted, 


“The girl, only ten years of age, was NeXt | to take charge of the School for Indian Chil. 
put up, and in the presence of its agonized dren, under the care of Friends, at Tunessas- 
| mother was ae o! to Judge oe = sah, Cattaraugus county, New York. Appli- 
| Georgia, for the sum of $ ; and this child} cation may be made to Joseph Elkinton, No. 
ae probably on its way to that distant | 377 South Second street; or Thomas Evans, 
State, where she will most likely drag out a| No 189 Mulberry street, Philadelphia. 
miserable existence in the cotton-field, without 
ja single friend on whom to rely in case of 
| sickness or distress ! 

** This all took place in a Christian commu-|_.. |. , - Di: 

. ee , ‘os . ciation of Friends of Philadelphia Quarterly 
nity, within half a mile of the Capitol of this Meeti . . 
. . eeting, will please take notice that the annu- 
Sree and enlightened nation, where sat, at the al mane of the Auxiliary is to be held at 
very time this disgraceful scene was going on, | the committee-room, Arch street  mecting- 
the Representatives of a people whose laws |), Ss jin ta ith S 
een tamed ante tthnsiibe alt | riot q| house, on Second-day, he 14th of Second 
ee eS Cg re Oe eth. OR. a 74 o'clock, ry. m 
rivileges who have declared ‘ Sera oi tee aac. a 
Sos. igen eel aaa ee that all Friends interested in the distribution of the 
_— Holy Scriptures are also invited to attend. 
‘Tueopnitus E, Berstey, Sec’ry. 


— 


Diep, on the 26th ult., at his residence, in Eves- 
ham, New Jersey, in the 86th year of his age, 
ENGLAND.—The late Duke of Wellington’s es- | Hincuman Harngs, a minister of the Gospel, exten- 

tate, as registered, amounts to £800,000, more than | sively known and beloved in our religious Society. 
|three and a half millions of dollars. The steamer | He was a man of deep experience, well acquainted 
| Magdalena arrived at Southampton on the 8th ult., | With the doctrines and testimonies of Truth as held 
bringing £2,000,000 in specie. A steamer with | by us, and faithful in their maintenance against all 
£1,000,000 in gold dust from Australia, had also | innovations, during the various trials to which, of 
reached England. Cotton and provisions nearly as | latter years, our Society has been subjected. Being 
at last advices. | acquainted with the voice of the true Shepherd, and 
| The Liverpool and Philadelphia Steamship Com- | living under the power of the cross, he grew in 
| pany have contracted for the building of a new) grace from stature to stature, until he became a 
| screw steamship of 2200 tons burthen. The ship | father and pillar in the Church of Christ; and in 
| Provincialist, from Philadelphia to Liverpool, foun- | the long course of his labours and travels in the 
|dered at sea Twelfth month 21st. The crew were | Work of the ministry, we believe he was instrumental 
taken off by a Spanish vessel. in turning many to righteousness. He had received 
| ITALY.—Francis Madiai, imprisoned for not be-| but little school education, yet possessing a good 
ing a Roman Catholic, has died in confinement. | understanding improved by useful reading, his con- 
At Rome, the Episcopalian Bishop of North Caro- | Versation was interesting and instructive ; his inno- 
lina, Ives, has abjured Protestantism. cent cheerfulness being always accompanied with 
| PRUSSIA.—Count Schwerm, a moderate Consti- | kindness of manner towards others. While firm in 
/tutionalist, has been elected President of the Second | the defence of the Truth he was careful to show 
Chamber. forth the true Christian spirit, in not allowing him- 

TURKEY.—It is thought the difficulties between | self to speak disparagingly of his friends in order to 
Turkey and the Montenegrins, will be settled, through | lower their reputation, even when he knew they 
the intervention of Austria and Russia. differed from him in sentiment upon some points of 

FRANCE.—The steamships for the American | interest; which drew from them in return that love 
Trade are to be 1000 tons burthen, and are to sail | and respect that the disciples of Christ owe to one 
from Cherbourg. A reported difficulty relative to; another.—When the business of our last Yearly 
| territorial limits between Austria and France has | Meeting was finished, he rose and expressed the de- 
unsettled the French funds. sire, that the meeting might be favoured to sit a 

INDIA.—Intelligence has been received that the | Short time in stillness: a deep silence spread over 
English troops have taken Pequ, and annexed it to the assembly, and it separated under feelings of im- 
\the British dominions. pressive solemnity. He then very affectionately 

ST. JAGO DE CUBA.—At this place, from offi- | took leave of some Friends sitting near him, and 
cial returns, it appears that in the Tenth, Eleventh with tears running down his cheeks, intimated to 
and Twelfth months last, twenty-six hundred and them, that it was the last Yearly Meeting he should 
fifty persons died of cholera, out of a population but attend ; his farewell being accompanied with a sense 
little exceeding thirty thousand. of heavenly sweetness and true fellowship, was 

UNITED STATES.—On the 26th ult., the wea- affecting to them. When in Philadelphia about 
ther is reported at various places in Pennsylvania, | two months ago, he informed one of those on whom 
Maryland, and District of Columbia, as very cold. | he called, that he believed that was the last visit he 

| Nashville—A large and destructive fire occurred | should pay to the city ; and upon being taken with 
| at this place on the 28th ult. ; his last sickness, he remarked that his work was 








NOTICE, 
The members of the Auxiliary Bible Asso- 





ITEMS OF NEWS. 
By the Arctic and the Africa, we have eight 
days later news from Europe. 











Mr. Brown at $325, when a man by the name) California—There have been great floods in| 
of Naylor, a trader, claimed the bid as his,|many of the streams, and a large portion of the | 
and insisted upon the negro being struck off| country between Tehama and Sacramento is under | 
to him. Mr. Brown averred that the bid was| Water. Much damage has been done to stock, and 
: : " > lives are re been los tres 
his, and claimed the boy. Naylor threatened | ™®"Y lives are reported to have been lost. Great 
to prosecute the auctioneer if he did not get| 
| 


distress was at last account experienced by the 
him. Afier much cavilling among the bid- 


done, and he had nothing further to suffer but the 
pain of the body.—Having fought the good fight, 
finished his course, and kept the faith, we believe 
he has been gathered to the generations of the just, 
who have gone before, to receive the crown of right- 
eousness that is laid up for all those that love and 
serve our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity and truth. 
May it please the Lord to visit sons and daughters, 





miners, owing to the scarcity of provisions. The 
snow was very deep in some places, so that the 

ders, the boy was again put up, and this man 

Naylor advanced the bid to $330, when the 

auctioneer, prompted by feelings of humanity, 

offered him $25 if he would not bid more. 

This offer was accepted, with the Christian 

remark, that he (Naylor) “had as lief make 

$25 im this way as to make ut out of a nigger.” 


cabins have been entirely covered. and bring them into his vineyard, to take the places 
of the faithful labourers whom he has called to their 


everlasting reward. 





WANTED 
A young man to assist in Friends’ Book- 





, on Third-day, the 1st inst., at her late resi- 


: we . dence, Ashley, near Wilmington, Del., Mary Ricu- 
store. One who writes . good hand will be ARDSON, Widow of the late Ashton Richardson, in 
preferred, Inquire at No. 84 Mulberry street.| the 6sth year of her age; a valuable member and 


First month, 1853. elder of Wilmington Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


weil 


